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THE POOR MAN’S HARVEST. 


*Man and boy, married and single, I never 
see’'d a worse poor man’s harvest than this 
is, master.’ The speaker was a sturdy South 
Lincolnshire labourer, whom, in neighbourly 
country fashion, we had hailed as he trudged 
home from the harvest-field in a steady down- 
fall of fine rain, which forbade all thought of 
further work for that day at least. 

Not for the first time by many that season 
had Bill Ashford and his mates had to quit their 
work for the same reason. A few days of sun- 
shine had alternated with one or two of heavy 
wet for weeks together, and still the harvest- 
work dragged slowly on. But how did this 
affect the ‘poor man?’ It is easy to under- 
stand how the getting in of the crops in bad 
condition affects the farmer; it is intelligible, 
also, that a protracted in-gathering implies extra 
expenses ; and it is unhappily true that, for a 
number of years in succession, the character of 
the weather has given the agriculturist serious 
grounds for crying ‘bad harvests.’ But what 
have harvests good or bad to do with the ‘poor 
man,’ who holds no land except his garden-patch, 
and to whom, directly at least, the rise or fall 
of the markets can have little interest? A glance 
at the economy of humble rural life will at least 
be a variety to the more resounding tales of 
agricultural depression, and may at the same 
time solve the riddle of the ‘poor man’s har- 
vest.’ 

The labourer is paid by the day; no work 
means no wages. The daily wage varies in dif- 
ferent counties, and even in different districts of 
the same county, following in this the law of 
demand and supply. It is thus notably highest 
in those parts of England where extensive mining 
and manufacturing industries are carried on, and 
lowest where these occur but slightly, or are 
altogether absent. The neighbourhood of large 
towns, in fact, marks the localities in which 
comparatively high remuneration is given for 
agricultural labour, and the scale descends in 


the ratio of the distance. Our remarks refer 
exclusively to the purely, or almost purely, 
agricultural districts, of which South Lincoln- 
shire may be taken as a very fair example. No 
single province can be selected which would 
tally in every particular custom with those pre- 
vailing in others; nor can the condition of the 
agricultural poor in one part of the country be 
rigidly representative of that of the entire class. 
One faithful picture, however, will afford, in 
its outline and main features, no inaccurate idea 
of the general lot of the English peasant. 

For some years past, the day’s wage of Bill 
Ashford and his mates has been two shillings 
in winter, and two shillings and twopence in 
summer. It will be close on the truth to say 
that, year in and year out, they are able to 
make no more than five days’ work a week, or 
an average weekly income of ten shillings and 
fivepence. Allowing—what is scarcely warranted 
by facts—that one shilling and fivepence pays 
the rent of his cottage, there remains to the 
labourer a balance of nine shillings wherewith 
to meet all other demands, There is little, per- 
haps, to call for sympathy in the lot of the 
unmarried labourer; for this sum, meagre as it 
is, finds him, as a matter of fact, in food and 
clothing, besides affording him a fair share of 
the rude enjoyments in which he delights. But 
once across the bourn of matrimony, his troubles 
come thick and fast upon him. Before many 
years, the cottage is crowded with children ; 
doctors’ bills become annuals; and for many a 
long day he has constantly before him the never- 
to-be-solved puzzle of making nine shillings serve 
ninety-nine different purposes. His establish- 
ment, we shall say, including himself and wife, 
consists of six persons strictly dependent on him. 
The first step in the partition of his earnings 
is impressively simple. Three stone of flour 
for bread and puddings, and, presto! three 
shillings remain to ponder over, to weigh, to 
stretch if possible, so that they may cover the 
shifting but never lessening area of other wants. 
Three shillings—less or more according to the 
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price of the great staple commodity—three shill- 
ings with which to purchase other items of con- 
sumption, to pay club-money, school-fees, doctor's 
bills, and to buy clothing. There is no mistake 
about the figures. We have gone over them 
many a time with the shrewdest and most 
industrious of the class, not without a certain 
secret hope, be it said, of finding some latent 
magical quality in these particular shillings which 
should make them go further than other people’s, 
but without avail. The ‘unconditional’ philo- 
sopher may make something else of it, and prove 
that Bill Ashford ought to save money; but as 
we are one of those who consider ‘conditions’ 
everything, we venture to say that it were easier 
to persuade the philosopher to change places 
with the peasant—and that is saying something 
—than to prove its possibility. 

There are doubtless many peasants with smaller 
families, and a consequently larger margin to 
work upon, just as there are many with larger 
ones whose cases are doubly hard. There are 
also little special facts telling, here for, and there 
against, the generalised case selected, in the pos- 
session of every one who has any personal know- 
ledge of rural life. The foremen, or horsemen, 
the stock-tenders, lose no ‘time,’ and therefore 
average twelve shillings and sixpence a week. 
Skilful hedgers, ditchers, and ‘thackers’ are 
often paid by the piece, and earn comparatively 
large sums when so employed. Many, again, 
have children still under their roof who are 
old — to earn a few shilli now and 
then—at t, potato-picking, or hoeing. As 
a set-off, however, there are numbers with none 
of these advantages, and with such additional 
drawbacks as an infirm parent to assist, a wife 
with chronic ill-health, or suffering themselves 
from some malady that diminishes largely the 
average number of clear days’ work. iving 
and taking, a roughly accurate estimate of the 

ition of the farm-labourers, so far as that 
epends on their daily toil, may thus be obtained. 
Throw in the chances of a little private assist- 
ance in cases of sickness, death, or very severe 
seasons, a dole of a few shillings twice a year 
from the income of some charity-lands in the 
parish, and the chance of free schooling for one 
more of the children, and the picture is com- 
plete. 

Neither philosophy nor science will enable 
Bill Ashford to span the yawning chasm that 
lies between such means and those ends which, 
as a husband and father, he has to accomplish. 
Squeeze them, hammer them as he may, the 
two ends will never meet. Were he tied strictly 
to such an income, he might as well proclaim 
himself bankrupt at the outset. There is not 
enough cloth to do it, as an American would 
say. How, then, is the gap filled? Our object 
is not to produce a piece of special pleading on 
his behalf, but rather to paint his condition, so 
far as that rests on material circumstances, in 
all its brief lights and long shadows. We gladly 
disclose, therefore, the ways by which he is 
enabled to remain solvent, and even to afford 
himself the mild luxury of a bit of baccy or an 
occasional pint of fourpenny ale. 


Bill Ashford’s thatched, cramped, ill-lighted, 
and never weather-tight hovel—which we have 
hitherto called by courtesy a cottage—has a 


garden-plot of half a rood or a rood attached 
to it. There, in fine spring evenings, he spends 
that portion of his leisure covered by daylight 
in digging and in planting or sowing potatoes, 


cabbages, or onions; looking to enjoy at the . 


cost of his own labour what would otherwise 
trench deeply on his meagre earnings. These 
and his broad-beans, his peas, carrots, turnips, 
radishes, lettuces, celery, parsnips, and so forth, 
help him immensely in eking out the precarious 
revenue derived from regular labour. How valu- 
able his crop of vegetables, and how serious to 
him a failure or blight of his potatoes, will readily 
be seen by any one who attempts to allocate his 
hard cash to the various claims upon it. There 
is also another aspect of the matter. His garden 
is one of the few joys of his existence, giving 
to it a perennial ag 8 and hopefulness. at 
a vast mental area his patch of land covers, to 
be sure! The pig—in a certain sense only a 
corollary to his crop—no doubt bulks largely 
in his scheme of economy; but his garden is 
his great centre of interest, and the staple sub- 
ject of conversation at village corners, as well 
as over his glass of mild at the Blue Lion. It 
is thus a double blessing to him; it helps him 
to solve that grim problem which the world has 
set before him, and at the same time gives his 
career an individuality which distinguishes it 
from that of the mere beast of burden. It is 
pleasant and suggestive to observe Bill, in his 


shirt-sleeves, pipe in mouth, digging, hoeing, or 
setting out. His eye is full of speculation ; he 
sees y the fruition of his self-imposed toil ; 


reckons the quantity he may be able to spare 
for sale, hopes for a good market, and flatters 
himself that there is ‘more sense in them there 
champion potatoes and them there marrows’ 
than in any other he could have selected. 
His cheery or his prognosticating 
growl is alike human and humanising. 

So far, so well. But the AP between means 
and ends is still only parti y filled up. How 
is he to get fairly abreast o 
which has so much of unlovely care for him and 
his? Well, in a word, he relies upon his piece- 
work earnings in harvest-time to do this for 
him; mowing, tying, wagoning, and thatching 
are paid by the piece. When August draws 
near, Bill girds his loins for a heavy spell of 
work. He lays in extra provisions, and arranges 
for his score of small-beer at the village inn. He 
is on his mettle, and must sustain his strength ; 
and he sets about doing so, you see, in the only 
way that he knows, or that seems good to him. 
He further looks about him for a good, steady, 
willing ‘mate’ to share his work and earnings— 
for they work in pairs. His eldest lad will 
drive a team, or the young ‘wenches’ will make 
bands, while the ‘missis’ will cook and carry 
the ‘vittels’ to the field ; or some other arrange- 
ment of his belongings will be made according 
to circumstances. A few more days of warm 
sunshine, and the mustard in Sturshall’s twenty 
acre will be ‘fit;’ Kilham’s barley is almost 
ready, and wheat will be early this year. There 
is now only one subject of interest throughout 
the parish, one engrossing theme to the loiterers 
on = bridge, the topers in the a to 
old men and school children, to church-goers or 
market-goers—the coming harvest ! 
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RICHARD CABLE. 


When the weather is favourable—light winds 
and warm sun—the whole series of operations 
may not occupy more than from three to four 
weeks. During that time, Bill obtains, perhaps, 
a weekly ‘sub’ from his employer of from ten to 
fifteen shillings. At its close, the land-surveyor 
measures the work each pair has done separately, 
makes out his statement, and gives one copy 
to the ‘partners,’ and another to the farmer. 
The balance of cash now due to them is paid. 
Its amount varies, of course, a good deal in 
different cases; but a good labourer may look 
to receive a clearance of from seven to twelve 
pounds. Times have been when the sums so 
obtained were larger, and of late we are sorry 
to say they have often been much smaller; but 
we are not writing of any particular case or any 
particular year. This harvest-money it will be 
seen raises the average of his earnings for the 
_ by from three to five shillings a week ; 

ut, received in a lump, it is much more ser- 
viceable. He is now able to clear the ravelled 
skein of his affairs and start once more abreast 
of the times. He squares accounts with the 
village tradesman and the doctor, and lays in 
winter clothing for himself and family. If these 
claims are slight, he is able to buy a pig to 
rear throughout the winter, and thus gain one 
more advantage in his struggle against hard lines. 
It is, in fact, this ple godsend that makes 
his lot a practicable one in a world where he 
is supposed to have no business either to die 
of starvation or to steal to avoid it. Woe to 
the unlucky wight who sprains an ankle or a 
wrist at the beginning of harvest, or who, from 
other causes, is prevented from sharing its golden 
windfall ! 

It is clear, then, that the ‘poor man’ has a 
distinct, even a vital interest in the character 
of the harvest. In a dry year, such as we have 
above supposed, his work proceeds without inter- 
ruption. His extra expenditure is limited to a 
few weeks, his clearance over and above his 7 
pay is large, and he finds himself, when he 
returns to day-work, a good round sum in 
pocket. A ‘bad poor man’s harvest’ means 
one which alternate rain and sunshine have 
protracted to such a degree as to attenuate or 
altogether swallow up the much-desired over- 
plus. Within late years, there has been a 
whole series of untoward seasons for the agri- 
culturist, and to that fact the public has been 
kept pointedly alive. Much really deserved 
pen i“ has been expressed for the farmer 
both by the press and from the platform; all 
manner of schemes have been ventilated for the 
amelioration of his condition; while rents have 
in many cases been liberally discounted, to 
enable him to bear up against the pressure of 
the times. But Bill Ashford’s moan has been all 
unheard, unsympathised with, and unanswered. 
The simple annals of the sad penetrate slowly 
the hard rind of popular philanthropy. 

There is yet another and a very touching 
reason why Bill and his mates should interest 
themselves about harvest-weather. In his locality, 
the good old scriptural custom of gleaning still 
obtains. The wives and children of the labourers 
who have reaped and got in the corn are privi- 
leged to over the stubble and gather the 
ears that the rake has refused to collect. In a 


fine season, this is no small boon. Some families 
are thus enabled to get as much wheat as will 
provide them with bread-stuff for a consider- 
able time. The right of gleaning is extended 
to the widows and orphans of Rican and 
“ by this an additional halo of interest. 
t may have its sad side, this picking up the 
crumbs; but we forbear to morali mc 1s, let 
us consider, no small aid to the recipients ; 
and it is a ‘bad poor man’s harvest’ indeed 
when wet weather has sodden and swollen the 
sarge ears. They are then unfit for anything 
ut chicken-food, and many poor little human 
chickens are thus disappointed of their ration 
of wholesome home-made bread. 

The tale is told. Bill Ashford has had vari- 
ous experiences—‘man and boy, married and 
single’ He growls like a disappointed aspirant 
to the Woolsack, and, like him, has to growl 
and bear his lot. Nor is there any violence in 
the metaphor, seeing that a man, whatever his 
station, has only to fill the mould in which he 
has been cast. The shell that surrounds us all, 
be it large or small, has a rough surface and 
many irritating angularities ; ohilosophy, the 
philosophy of common-sense, tells us to avoid 
these by vigilance or endure them with fortitude. 
Our friend Bill has plenty of scope and to spare 
for this kind of philosophy. But we love rather 
to see him in his buoyant humours, when things 
are going well ; in his grateful moods, when good 
money has been earned in good weather; and 
we trust sincerely that it will be many years 
again before he has to complain of a ‘bad poor 
man’s harvest.’ 


RICHARD CABLE 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By Avursor or ‘Menacan,’ ‘Joun HEerrine,’ 
‘Court Royat,’ ETc. 


CHAPTER X.—JACOB’S LADDER. 


‘You have been a long time at the Hall,’ said 
Mr Cornellis, when his daughter returned with 
a heightened colour. 

‘Have I? I did not know I had been absent 
any considerable time.’ 

‘The hour and a half must have passed very 
agreeably. You do not usually find the society 
of that old imbecile entertaining; nor he yours 
sufficiently pleasant to make him care to detain 

ou. Perhaps, he added with a sneer, ‘you 

ave been elsewhere.’ 

‘I have not been elsewhere, papa.’ 

‘And pray, what has kept you all this while ?’ 

‘We have been talking.’ 

‘Does he want me to play billiards with him ?” 

Josephine considered a moment, then laughed 
and said: ‘Really, papa, I do not know. 1 
forget. If he told me, I do not remember.’ 

‘Your conversation must have been mightily 
engrossing, if you cannot recall an answer to 
a message. What was it about?” 

‘You desire me to tell you?’ 

‘O no, answered Mr Cornellis in his cold, 
contemptuous tone. ‘If I were to insist, and 
an ase indisposed to comply, you would tell 
me lies.’ 
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Josephine’s cheeks flushed. She had some diffi- 
culty in controlling herself sufficiently to say in 
a — tone: ‘Do I generally tell you lies, 

‘I do not know. I do not care to inquire. I 
daresay you do, when asked inconvenient ques- 
tions.’ 

Josephine walked up and down the room. 
‘Why, papa, do you always imagine evil of me, 
and—of every one? It is enough to make one 
bad. Is the world full of nothing but swindlers 
and liars and hypocrites ?’ 

‘ Angels do not tenant earth here.’ 

‘Nor devils either.’ 

‘Perhaps not—a generation which is a mixture 
of both ; but the gravitation is downwards. Did 
you ever hear of any one flying off into angel- 
tenanted space? No, my dear; we keep our 
feet planted on the earth, and are insensible to 
centrifugal action, but alive to that which is 
centripetal.’ 

‘Papa, do you remember that man on the pier 
at Walton with an apparatus by means of which 
he pretended he could see through a brick ?” 

What of that 

‘He did nothing of the sort. You explained 
it as an optical deception, contrived ~ a series 
of mirrors hid in the apparatus. Those who 
peered through the spyglass thought they saw 
a a brick, but they did nothing of the 


‘Right : it was a deception.’ 

‘Well, I believe you are equally deceived 
when you assert that you see through every 
one you come across.’ 

Mr Cornellis bit his lip. He turned testily 
to his daughter and said: ‘You need not pace 
the room as if you were still striding the deck 
of the lightship.’ 

She Eeisel at once, and left the room. She 
went out of the house, through the garden gate, 
upon the seawall, and walked there. The tide 
was out; a wide expanse of mud showed, and 
the mud exhaled its usual unsavoury steam. 
Gulls made a clatter over it, collecting food ; a 
heron sailed up and flew away as Settee 
approached where it fed. The tears were in her 
. bap She was hurt by her father’s remark that 
she would answer him with lies. She knew his 
ways of thinking and speaking ; she had rebelled 
occasionally heretofore; her conscience had ac- 
quired fresh sensitiveness of late, and she shook 
off his ugly scepticism, as false to human nature. 
She had seen a true man, had met with genuine 
unselfish love, and had felt the charm it exer- 
cised. She began to suspect that there was 
a poetry and picturesqueness and music in the 
moral sphere as well as in mere external nature. 
She had been taught by her father, or had 
gathered from his conversation, scorn for the 
weaknesses of humanity, and now, with genuine 
surprise, perceived that there was infinite pathos 
and beauty in those very weaknesses. 

The willows were quivering in the light wind, 
the leaves slenderly attached to the stem flut- 


tered and flickered with a breath—their vibra- | 
tion exposed their silver lining, At one moment 
the trees stood dark against the sky, then a/|i 


feeble puff sweeping over the mud-flat, brushed 
up the leaves, and converted the whole tree into 
a tree of snow exquisitely beautiful, a very tree 


have been his remark on what she had witnessed ? 


for fairyland. ne did not walk up and 
down the seawall, lest she should seem’ to be 
pacing a deck ; she felt in her heart her father’s 
sneer. Accordingly, instead of pacing to and fro, 
she walked along it, and came, unintentionally, 
to the willows and the dike, and looked into 
Cable’s oe. Thence she heard children’s 
voices. She went to the bridge, crossed the 
water, and entered the garden. She was drawn 
on by an invincible attraction. She saw a 
ladder set against the side of the house, a 
short ladder, for the cottage was but one story 
high, and Richard Cable was above the ladder 
on the roof, pruning the vine. He had his foot 
on the topmost rung, but rested his body on 
the trellis; and as he lopped off a young shoot 
with leaves and tendrils, he stoope with it to 
his little Mary, who sat just below her father’s 
foot on a lower bar ; and she stooped and handed 
the cluster of leaves to Effie, who sat a stage 
lower; Effie handed it to her twin-sister, and 
Jane to Martha, and she to Lettice, and Lettice 
to Susie, and at the bottom sat Mrs Cable with 
the baby, and insisted on the tiny hands receiv- 
ing the cool beautiful leaves from the little sister. 
The pretty children were thus on steps of the 
ladder one above the other, with the evening 
sun on their shining golden heads and white 
inafores, and their smiling faces and dancing 
lue eyes. 

Presently, Cable called for some tying bast, 
and the baby was made to hold it to Susie, who 
received it and raised her arms over her head, 
when Lettice bowed and took the bast and 

assed it in like manner above her head to 

artha, who in similar style delivered the bast 
to Jane, and so to Effie, and Effie likewise to 
Mary, and Mary to her father. The children 
were seated as masons on a ladder, when loading 
a scaffold. 

Josephine stood where she had crossed, looking 
at the picture. It strangely moved her, it was 
so beautiful a picture of peaceful happiness. 
She did not know whether she had been observed. 
She hoped that she had been unobserved, and 
drew back. She would not break the happy 
chain, disturb the simple pleasure, by her appear- 
ance. She went back over the plank to the 
farther side of the moat, where were the willows, 
and walked on. 

She felt very lonely, more so, after having 
witnessed this simple domestic interlude, than 
before. She thought of her father. What would 


The thought of him took the poetry out of 
the scene. She seated herself on the wall, built of 
chalk blocks brought from Kent by sea. South- 
ernwood sprouted from the chinks, and fescue- 
grass ; and sea-lettuce, now vividly green, pushed 
sf its juicy fronds, She pulled some blades 
of grass and bit the wiry stems. She contrasted 
her life with that of Cable. His was direct, real, 
and transparent. Hers was twisted, artificial, and 
clouded. There was not a spark of sincerity 
in it. Her whole course of education had been 
directed towards making her false. She had been 
taught accomplishments, not because, in music, 
in liaheey. in knowledge generally, there was 
anything worth pursuit, but because it was neces- 
sary for her to be acquainted with sufficient to 
fill her place in conversation without exposing 
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ignorance. She took a sprig of white southern- 
wood between her hands and rubbed it, and 
was suffused with the strong odour from the 
bruised leaves. 

The tide was running in along a channel 
between the seawall and the mudbanks, sweep- 
ing along with it fragments of ga ae little 
green crabs, and various small shells, She pulled 
off her stockings and shoes and put her foot 
down into the running fresh water. She still 
bit the fescue-grass, musingly, looking into the 
tide as it curled about her delicate foot. It 
was a pleasure to be alone, and free to do as 
she liked; to sit, if she chose, with one foot 
in the water instead of two. She was startled 
to hear a step behind her. She looked round, 
and drew up her foot. 

Richard Cable was there. ‘Miss Cornellis, I 
saw you pass our gate. As you did not come 
to us, I have come to you.’ 

‘O Mr Cable !’—she always called him Mr to 
his face, only ‘Dicky’ when speaking of him to 
her father—‘I did not like to interrupt you 
whilst you were pruning your vine.’ 

‘I was giving my pets a lesson,’ he said. 

*A lesson! Of what sort?’ 

‘A double lesson—to take their several seats 
and sit there content; and to form a part of the 
great chain of life, each assisting and assisted 
by the other.’ 

‘What !’ exclaimed Josephine, with a tinge of 
her father’s sarcasm in her tone. ‘Delivering a 
moral lecture to the infants !’ 

‘No,’ he answered.—‘ May I stay here a moment 
by you, miss? I said nothing to them. They 
take in these ideas naturally. Did you see how 
ow were all of them, dear mites! on the ladder, 
and me at top, passing things up and down? 
It is not necessary for me to give a lecture on 
it. They couldn’t understand it now if I did; 
but afterwards, when each takes her place in 
the social scale, she’1l maybe remember how she 
sat on the ladder, and will pass good things 
down to those below, and also hand up what is 
due to those above. It is a picture of life, 
miss.’ 

‘You are a moralist, Mr Cable.’ 

‘I don’t know that, Miss Cornellis; but I 
have time to think aboard sf ship, and turn 
things about in my head, and so I see much 
that escapes others who are in active work 
and have no leisure for considering. In autumn, 
when the grapes are ripe, I shall be on the 
trellis again, and all the children on the ladder. 
Then I shall pass down the bunches; and the 
first bunch Mary will deliver to Effie, and Effie 
to Jane, and so down to baby, and not one 
of them will touch a grape. Then the next 
will go down like to Susie, untasted by all 
those above, and the third to Lettice, and the 
fourth to Martha, and the seventh and last to 
Mary. I need not give a word of teaching about 
it; they learn of themselves that the strong and 
the older, and those high up, must stoop to 
help the weak and the young and the lowly. 
It comes of itself, without words.’ 

‘I do not know that your picture is a true 
parable,’ said Josephine rather bitterly. ‘I think 
that on the ladder of life we are all plunder- 
ing the grapes and upsetting each other, to secure 
our seats and the first touch of the clusters.’ 


‘The children will not do that ; they see their 
father above them.’ Then Richard Cable said 
in a lower tone, with great gentleness in his 
voice: ‘Excuse me, Miss Cornellis; I came to 
you now because, whilst I was up the ladder 
about the vine, I saw at one moment all the 
seven pairs of blue eyes looking up to me— 
and then I thought of something you had said 
aboard the stranded boat, and I came down after 
you to tell you about it, for what you said 
troubled me.’ 

‘What was that?’ asked Josephine. 

‘Do you remember saying that you had no 
trust, no faith ; nothing and no one to look up to?’ 

‘I may have said it. I do not remember.’ 

‘I do. It hurt me to think it was possible ; 
and when I saw all the little eyes on the ladder 
looking up to their father—I thought of a pair 
of brown eyes that were not uplifted. Excuse 
me, miss.” He stood up, and without another 
word walked away along the seawall. 

Then Josephine let down her foot again into 
the water and stirred it in the transparent stream, 
and thought. Her face was grave, and the 
muscles about her mouth worked, and every now 
and then twitched convulsively. She sat on 
till the tide, rising higher, drove her from where 
she sat; then she put on her stockings and 
shoes again, and walked slowly along the sea- 
wall homewards, As she passed the garden of 
the Cables she looked into it without stopping. 
The children, Richard, were no longer there. 
The shadows of the great willows fell athwart 
the garden, cool and gray. She went on to her 
own home, and in md to her own room. There 
she saw her jacket thrown on the bed; her 
soap, which after she had last washed her hands, 
had slipped off the marble top of her stand, 
lay on the floor where it had fallen. Her comb 
was on the pincushion, her brush in the window, 
one of her walking-boots on the hearthrug, the 
other on a chair. She was angry, and went to 
the bell to summon the maid and scold her for 
neglect. But it occurred to her, as she had her 
hand on the rope, that her father was expecting 
company to dinner. The household was not large, 
and the few servants were required to bestir 
themselves and make a show. Anne was cleaning 
the plate; she was parlour-maid, lady’s-maid, 
and butler all in one. Anne must lay the cloth, 
have the silver and glass in excellent order, 
answer the door, dress the table with flowe 
and bring in dinner. How could she also atten 
to Josephine’s room ? 

‘On the ladder, on occasion, we must stoop 
and help each other,’ said Josephine, letting go 
the bell-pull, half _ , half smiling, and bend- 
ing to gather up the fallen piece of almond curd 
soap. ‘I know what I will do—I will do more 
on the ladder. I will go down and arrange the 
flowers in the glasses for the table.’ 

Whilst she was thus engaged, her father came 
into the dining-room. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘will you, or shall I, decant 
the wine ?’ 

‘I will do it. We must not have the cheapest. 
The rector pretends to know good from bad ; but 
he is an impostor. His son, who is in the army, 
may have a more cultivated taste, and detect 
rubbish, so we must have some decent wine for 
him.’ 
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*Is any one else coming ?’ 

a e to-night. Dress becomingly, an 
inferior wines, you may wear what you like, and 
be rude. Behave yourself to-night ; lay yourself 
out to please.’ 

‘To please whom? The rector ?’ 

his son, Captain Sellwood.’ 

‘And pray, papa, why should I make an effort 
to please him ?’ 

‘Because I always thought he admired you. 
He is heir to a good fortune ; and it is important 
that you should not let him slip through your 
fingers.’ 

osephine’s brow reddened, and her eyes 
sparkled with an angry light. 

Mr Cornellis looked coldly at her, and said: 
‘Do not put on stage attitudes and yes 
heroics, I have invited the family here solely 
on your account. If you do not provide for 
yourself, I will not provide for you.’ 

‘I have no particular eagerness to fish for 
husbands ; I have no taste for that sport.’ 

‘It is high time, Josephine, that you should 
understand your position, I am nearly at the 
end of my means.’ 

‘There is my mother’s fortune,’ said the girl 
with a shrug of the shoulder and a toss of her 
head. 


‘Dissipated, my dear.’ 

‘How dissipated? It is mine.’ 

‘I was left trustee with full power to expend 
what was necessary on your maintenance and 
education.’ 

‘That has not exhausted it.’ 

‘It matters not how it is gone—gone it is.’ 

‘Then,’ said Josephine bitterly, ‘you misstated 
the situation, papa, by the use of a wrong 
possessive pronoun, when you said that you were 
nearly at the end of your means; you should 
have said you had come to the end of my 
means.’ 

‘I am not going to excuse myself to you, Mr 
Cornellis said. ‘Your education, dress, and 
caprices have cost much money. ‘The little 
fortune your mother left’—— 

‘Papa,’ exclaimed Josephine, ‘I always heard 
that my mother was well off.’ 

‘Then you heard wrong. Her relations were 
displeased with her for marrying me, and she 
ot nothing but what could not be kept from 
er. A good deal of that went before she 
died.’ 

‘Not all—there is surely the principal.’ 

‘The principal has been going like old Stilton. 
There is not much left; and before it is known 
that you are portionless, you must secure a 
husband.’ 

‘Under false pretences ?’ 

*You would not blurt out to every one that we 
are on the eve of a financial collapse? I am not 
going to argue with you. A woman is usually 
een-witted in such matters.’ He left the room 
with quick steps to get the wine. 

Josephine had been arranging white lilacs and 
forget-me-nots in a little opal glass vase. Her hand 
trembled so that she shook out the flowers, and 
they fell on the white cloth. She tried to pick 
them up and put them in, but could not do so; 
and as Anne then entered, she held out the 


flowers and vessel to the girl, and, with averted 
face, said: ‘Finish doing this for me, Anne.’ 
Then she ran up-stairs. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing, her eyes hot, her temples throbbing. She 
was angry as well as distressed. Her father had 
robbed her, and had acknowledged it with 
effrontery. Not only so, but he told her this 
coolly just as company were expected to dinner. 
She must bury her wrath and humiliation in 
her heart, and appear with a smiling face, affect 
a careless spirit, and use her efforts to iy, a 
man into an engagement, letting him believe her 
to be the mistress of a handsome fortune. 

She leaned her elbows on the window sill and 
looked over the garden out to sea. The tide was 
in, the bay was full of blue water. The sun had 
set; a still, sweet evening closed in the day. 
She saw a flight of white and brown winged 
fishing-boats coming in with the wind and tide. 
The sailors were returning to their homes with 
their spoils, to spend a quiet Sunday with their 
wives and children mat parents; they were 
returning with light consciences ; they had earned 
the bread for all the mouths that depended on 
them. It was otherwise in Rose Cottage. There, 
thought Josephine, the father, instead of laying 
by for his child, has wasted her fortune, and then 
bids her go forth and fish for herself with the 
net of fraud. 

Her chin rested inher hands; her brows were 
knit ; her lips quivered. No tears came into her 
eyes. ‘Was there ever,’ she said, ‘a more 
miserable, forlorn girl than 1? What I said to 
Richard Cable is true. I have no one to whom 
I can look up. My ladder is lost in cloud.’ 


PNEUMATIC GUNS AND DYNAMITE 
SHELLS. 


Tue problem of firing or, rather, propelling 
shells filled with high explosives may be said 
to have been satisfactorily solved by the Ameri- 


cans, ‘Tentative experiments in that direction | 


have been carried on for the last two years with 
powder guns by officers of the United States 
army. Early in 1885, trials were made with 
dynamite shells at Port Lobos, California, under 
the supervision of General Kelton, assisted by 
Lieutenant Quinan, of the 4th United States 
Artillery. The piece of ordnance used was a 
condemned three-inch rifled wrought-iron gun. 
Mr Quinan in person loaded the shells, each 
shell—an elongated three-inch rifled projectile— 
being charged with seven ounces of dynamite. 
The first projecting charge was a quarter-pound 
of ordinary powder as used in the United States 
artillery, subsequently increased to half a pound 
and one pound. In the first and second dis- 
charges, the shells did just what was expected of 
them: they did not ya until they struck 
the t, a rock one hundred yards from the 
gun. When the third charge was fired, how- 
ever, the explosion of the charge, the bursting 
of the shell, and the shattering of the gun, 
appeared to be simultaneous, the piece of ord- 
nance being torn into fragments. This may be 
said to have been just what was expected and 
intended, the object being to demonstrate how 
far a shell loaded with a high explosive may 
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be fired from ordinary guns if the propelling 
charge is properly regulated. 

Subsequently, trials were made on the Poto- 
mac, near Washington, by the United States 
Dynamite Projectile Company with Snider dyna- 
mite projectiles. Four six-inch shells, carrying 
eleven-pound bursting charges of ——— 
were fired against a ledge of rock one thousand 
yards distant. The experiments were regarded 
as a success in every respect, and as a conclu- 
sive proof of the destructive power of six-inch 
shells, the latter exploding on striking the target, 
and doing good execution on the rock. But so 
far, all attempts to throw larger charges of high 
explosives out of powder guns have failed. At 
least four guns have been burst at Sandy Hook ; 
one recently. Having failed in the attempts to 
throw uncamphorated explosive gelatine, the very 
much less sensitive er explosive gela- 
tine was resorted to. his is also less power- 
ful than the uncamphorated, and requires very 
strong initial detonation by fulminate of mer- 
cury and dynamite or gun-cotton to attain its 
fullest development of strength. In no case 
have the requisite detonators of fulminate of 
mercury been thrown, as these are very sensi- 
tive to of ogpiom. by the shock which they 
receive in the powder gun. All the experiments 
made were instructive, but they were also 
destructive of the guns. 

The problem of propelling shells filled with 
high explosives, with safety to the guns and to 
those discharging them, was not  satisfactoril, 
settled until Lieutenant Zalinski, of the 5t 
United States Artillery, brought forward his 
pneumatic gun, on the invention and improve- 
ment of which he had been engaged for some 
time. This gun is in reality a tube sixty feet 
long, made of half-inch iron lined with one-six- 
teenth of an inch of brass, and having a bore 
of eight inches. The barrel is supported and 
stiffened by a light but strong iron frame, at the 
centre of which is a pivot, about which the gun 
may be revolved, the breech end being provided 
with wheels, which run upon a circular track. 
The gun is elevated and depressed by means of 
a piston, the cylinder of which receives air from 
eight reservoirs—each of which is twenty feet 
long, twelve inches outside diameter, and made 
of iron half an inch thick—placed upon the frame 
beneath the barrel, the air being supplied by a 
compressor. This piston presses upon the gun 
just forward of the trunnions to elevate the 
barrel. Upon the air being allowed to poe 
slowly, the barrel is lowered by gravity. To the 
pistons of two cylinders placed at the pivot are 
secured the ends of wire ropes, one of which is 
secured to the rear part of the frame, the other 
to the opposite side. The gun may be rapidly 
‘turned in either direction by admitting air to 
either of the cylinders. An arm at the centre 
of one of the trunnions, through which the com- 
pressed air passes to the gun, operates an auxiliary 
valve, which in turn moves 
opening the passage to an air-chamber belhin 
the projectile. From the instant of opening the 
valve, the full pressure of the air in the reservoirs 
is exerted upon the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle, when the valves are automatically closed. 
The eight reservoirs contain enough air at one 
thousand pounds pressure to discharge the gun 


six times; but as they can be continuously re- 
supplied with air by the compressor, there need 
be no delay in firing. 

All the movements of the gun are controlled 
from the platform at the breech. The cart- 
ridge launched forth from the tube consists of 
two parts—a wooden tailpiece fifty-one inches 
long, which guides the projectile in its flight ; 
and a head. The forward portion, or head, is 
a brass cylinder forty inches long, having a 
conical cap twelve inches long. In the tube 
are placed one hundred pounds of explosive 
gelatine, through the centre of which extends a 
core of dynamite; and in the centre of the 
dynamite, again, is an exploder of fulminate of 
mercury, from which a rod leads to the point 
of the cap. As soon as the latter strikes an object, 
the charge explodes, In order that the charge 
may be exploded, in case of failure of the above 
arrangement, a dry battery, placed in a little 
recess in the tailpiece of the cartridge, is con- 
nected with the Saket exploder. The battery 
begins to work upon being brought into contact 
with water, and the gelatine is then exploded. 

For it is for naval warfare, in the first place, 
that the pneumatic gun of Lieutenant Zalinski 
is intended. And it must be admitted that, 
while the United States are still without the 
much needed ships, fortifications, and heavy guns, 
which would place the country on a level with 
other naval powers, these pneumatic guns will 
form very eflicient defensive weapons. Besides 
mounting them on points along the coast liable 
to attack by a hostile fleet, they are to be em- 
ployed in a more decisive way. It is admitted 
that the range of pneumatic guns is limited as 
compared with powder guns. An enemy’s fleet 
might lie beyond the range of pneumatic guns, 
an aoe ae American ports and cities with 
impunity. But it is suggested, and appears 

rfectly feasible, to mount pneumatic guns on 
fast sea-going torpedo-boats. With such boats, 
aggressive action of a very decided and decisive 
character would be possible. Boats have been 
designed two hundred and ten feet long by 
twenty-six feet beam, carrying from one to three 
of these guns, of calibres of trom ten and a half 
to twelve and a half inches) The speeds of 
torpedo-boats so armed are to be from twenty 
to twenty-five miles an hour. The shells are 
to be thrown at least one mile, and to contain 
from two hundred to five hundred pounds of 
explosive gelatine, the rapidity of firing them 
being from one to two shells every two 
minutes. 

The effect of such shells upon even the strongest 
ironclads would be irresistible. If dropped upon 
the deck of an enemy’s ironclad, they would 
certainly crush it, for their action would not 
be confined to a simple local perforation, but 
the crushing in would ensue over a considerable 
breadth. Besides the direct breaking action at the 
point of impact, there would be a very great trans- 
mitted shock, which would seek out and break 
up the ship at all weak points in the vicinity. 
The decks even of the most heavily armoured 
vessels have less than six inches of armour, and 
they present by far the greater portion of the 


target fired at. Moreover, the most heavily 
armoured ships, leaving out of account their 
decks, have but a small proportion of the entire 
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surface covered with heavy armour. Should 
the shell strike the portions of the armouring 
too thick for perforation, the tremendous blow, 
as stated above, would seek out the neighbour- 
ing weak points by the transmitted shock. It 
might be assumed as almost certain that the 
effect of exploding a large quantity of dynamite 
or explosive gelatine upon the turret or the case- 
mate of a ship would be such as to render the 
crew inside incapable for further action, even 
if the armour were not penetrated. Supposing, 
also, that the shell should fail to hit the vessel, 
if it exploded near enough, even if its explosion 
were not sufficient to disrupt the hull, it would 
certainly affect the motive-power and the steer- 
ing apparatus, and thus practically paralyse the 
ship. Whilst twelve and a half inches is at 
preant the limit of calibre, there is nothing to 

inder the construction of a gun of sixteen and 
a half inch calibre, and such a gun could throw 
a charge of one thousand ey of explosive 
gelatine. The effect of such a fearful missive 
exploding on board a ship had better be left to 
the imagination ; but it is well to bear in mind 
that throwing such charges long distances has 
become perfectly practicable by the introduction 
of the pneumatic gun. 


THE BUSHFORD CASE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. V.—ERNEST SPEAKS AT LAST. 


I sank into a chair, as it were stunned. The 
words, ‘Can Laura be the assassin, and does 
Ernest know it?’ seemed to keep on repeating 
themselves in my brain with a sort of rhythmical 
regularity like the ticking of a clock. 

At last, with a great effort, I recovered myself 
sufficiently to reason it out. Yes; there could be 
no doubt of the truth. The cause of Ernest’s 
silence, before so inexplicable, was now made 
clear. Why had I not thought of this before? 
Such an idea had never entered into my imagina- 
tion. The a“. of the little piece of gold I 
held in my hand—by itself a mere nothing— 
had supplied the clue to all that had been so 
unaccountable. Laura must have known of the 
intended alteration of the will, and to prevent 
that alteration, killed her uncle before he had 
time to carry out his intention. The pendant 
must have become detached from the earring as 
she bent over him; and his coat being open, it 
fell into the pocket. Ernest either saw the deed 
done, or came upon her before she could escape 
from the room. To shield her, he had allowed 
himself to be suspected and arrested ; to shield 
her, he would go to his trial; and, if convicted, 
to his death. No, no; it should not be! He 
should not suffer for her crime! I would prevent 
it! But how could I prevent it? What proof 
had I? Absolutely none! The earring drop 
might have got into the pocket in many ways. 
It might have fallen from her ear at some other 
time, and remained there undiscovered. My 
finding it there was only significant when coupled 
with Ernest’s conduct; and that conduct only 

inted towards Laura's guilt, supposing him to 

innocent. 

Perhaps, after all, I was wrong, and she was 


no more guilty than Ernest. During the four 
years she had been at the vicarage, she had 
gained the affection of all about her: my poor 
uncle had loved her as dearly as he had loved 
Amy, and she seemed to love him equally in 
return. For the present, I must conceal my 
discovery, and, subduing my feelings, meet Laura 
as usual, until I had seen Ernest again. Yes; 
I must see Ernest again at once. I would go to 
him to-morrow, and, armed with my discovery, 
=e once more to gain the truth from 

im. 

During the remainder of the day, I kept apart 
from Laura so far as I could; but of course I 
could not entirely avoid meeting her ; and when 
in her company, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I ane bring myself to treat her in my 
accustomed manner ; indeed, I was not altogether 
successful in my endeavours. Several times I 
relapsed into a fit of thought, and my eyes would 
involuntarily turn towards her face; then I 
noticed that she was watching me _ intently. 
When we parted for the night, she lingered 
behind my mother and Amy, and as soon as they 
were out of hearing, she said hastily, and in a 
low tone of voice: ‘Harry, your looks and 
manner have been strange to-night; have you 
discovered anything fresh ?’ 

I knew not how to answer her without speakin: 
falsely. Fortunately, she continued before I ha 
time to commit myself. 

‘I mean,’ she went on, ‘anything fresh against 
Ernest ?’ 

I could now answer truthfully in the negative, 
and she said no more. ; 

While she spoke, she looked straight into my 
face. It was far more difficult for me to meet 
her eye than for her to meet mine. I felt that 
I had much more the appearance of a guilty being 
than she.. 

The next«morning, I stated my intention of 
again visiting Ernest. This caused no surprise, 


as it was nearly a week since I had seen him, and | 


I had as yet told him nothing of what I had been 
doing in his interest. This time I took no special 
message from Laura. Both she and Amy sent 
their fondest love, and again expressed their 
ardent wish to see him. 

I found Ernest in no respect altered either in 
appearance or manner. He greeted me cordially, 
and inquired anxiously after Amy and Laura 
His face wore a sort of faint cynical smile when 
I related how Laura had received his message ; and 
he shook his head decisively when I told him 
how much both she and Amy desired to see him. 
Seeing this, I forbore to press him ; indeed, I no 
longer wondered at his refusal. 

1 then went on to tell him how my time had 
been employed since I saw him last. He listened, 
it seemed to me, with little interest, as if he had 
anticipated the result of my efforts in his behalf. 
When, however, I spoke of my examination of 
the room in which the murder had taken place, 
he rested his elbows on his knees, and, burying 
his face in his hands, appeared to be much moved, 
But he soon recovered himself, and said : ‘ Harry, 
you have done wonders. Your securing Bob 
Coveney’s services was a master-stroke, though I 
fear his evidence will avail me little. Anyhow, 
I thank you both heartily for the trouble you 
have taken,’ 
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I thought that the time had now come to tell 
him all I had discovered. ‘Ernest, I said 
suddenly, and without preparing him in any 
= ‘I know who did the deed.’ 

he effect was electrical. He turned ghastly 
_. and there was a look of absolute terror in 
is eyes as he fixed them on me. I thought he 
would have fainted, but he partially regained 
his composure, though apparently with much 
difficulty, and asked : ‘ Who did it?’ 

‘Laura—and you know it!’ 

He was evidently prepared for my answer, and 
burst into a hollow ay forced laugh. ‘ Ridicu- 
lous! You have discovered a mare’s nest. How 
did manage 

‘It is no mare’s nest, Ernest, and I must beg of 
you to treat the matter seriously.’ 

‘Well, well, I will, if I can; but tell me how 
this absurd suspicion entered into your mind.’ 

‘It is not a suspicion, but a firm conviction— 
almost a certainty.—Do you know this?’ and I 
showed him the earring drop. 

‘Yes; I know it well enough. What of it?’ 

‘I found it in the breast pocket of the coat 
which our poor uncle wore that night.’ 

‘And what of that? What does it prove ?? 

‘Nothing by itself, I admit ; but viewed by the 
light of your conduct—your refusal to explain 
away the evidence against you—everything.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ Ernest exclaimed ; and then, after 
a short pause, he said: ‘You have not told any 
one of this, I trust ?’ 

‘Not as yet ; but I must do so.’ 

‘You must not,’ he cried vehemently. 

‘I must, I repeated with emphasis. ‘I will not 
let you suffer for another's crime, if I can prevent 
it.’ 

‘You can’t —- it—at least, not by accus- 
ing Laura. hat evidence have you against 
her? You have admitted that finding that 
wretched piece of jewelry is nothing ; and what 
else can you bring forward which would be 
listened to for one minute in a court of justice ? 
You know well enough that there is nothing— 
positively nothing !’ 

‘There is one thing that I can do—speak to 
Laura herself, and endeavour to wring a confes- 
sion from her.’ 

‘If you don’t promise me not to attempt that,’ 
he said passionately—‘if you don’t promise to 
keep this suspicion of yours entirely to yourself, 
I declare most solemnly that I will plead guilty 
at my trial.’ 

I felt that I was beaten now. I knew Ernest 
too well not to be sure of his carrying out his 
threat. 

‘Well, I will promise you, Ernest, on one 
condition—that you tell me everything you 

‘ And if I refuse 2’ 

‘If you refuse, I risk everything, and use every 
means that I can think of to bring the crime 
home to Laura ; for I am as firmly convinced of 
her guilt as if I had seen the deed done.’ 

Ernest sat for a few minutes in silence, and 
then said: ‘Harry, I trust to your promise, and 
will tell you all ’—— 

‘One moment, Ernest,’ I interrupted. ‘This 
promise of mine, so far as it relates to speaking 
to Laura herself, holds good only until after the 
trial. You must yourself feel the impropriety, 


the impossibility, of allowing her to remain the 
— of Amy.’ 

Although this speech of mine assumed Laura’s 
guilt as a fact, Ernest now made no attempt to 
contradict me. After musing for a few minutes, 
he said: ‘I must leave this to your discretion, 
Harry. If it be possible in any way to separate 
them without tellin her the reason, so much 
the better; all that [ demand of you is, that you 
will do nothing that will bring her within the 
reach of the law.’ 

Having assented to this, Ernest went on. 

‘Harry, now I have resolved to speak freely 
to you on the subject, I feel that I must make 
my confession a complete one.” I must have 
expressed surprise in my face when he said 
‘confession,’ for he continued: ‘I don’t use the 
word confession in relation to the fearful crime 
with which I am charged—thank God! I am 
entirely guiltless of that—but in reference to the 
course of life I led, which indirectly caused the 
crime to be committed.’ 

‘If it be painful for you to refer to it, Ernest, 
there is no necessity for you doing so: I have 
heard the account from others.’ 

‘There is a necessity. If the relation serve no 
other purpose, it will, I think, to some extent 
relieve my mind from the load which presses on 
it. What strange infatuation could have induced 
me to commence that course of life, I cannot tell ; 
but, once commenced, the downward progress 
was easy. Solitude was distasteful to me; s0, 
failing your society, I sought that of those about 
me. Some of them possessed means far beyond 
mine, and a false pride prevented me from allow- 
ing my inferiority in that respect to — 
Thus I was led into expenses I could ill afford. 
Then I accompanied them to billiard-rooms, and 
soon began to take an interest in the game. I 
seldom took a cue myself; but I was induced to 
bet—and soon to bet heavily. When we met at 
the rooms of my fellow-students, cards would be 
introduced. At first, I would play for small 
sums only ; but the demon of gambling soon got 

ossession of me, and the stakes were increased. 
tow our uncle became acquainted with my 
course of life, I know not. Do you? 

I shook my head; and Ernest continued : 
‘Well, it matters little how he became acquainted 
with it: he did, and the knowledge brought him 
to London. Never shall I forget our interview ! 
Though he spoke with the utmost severity of the 
sins I had committed, he had not one harsh word 
for me. I had no hesitation in giving him the 
solemn promise he required—that I would at 
once renounce my bad associates, and never bet 
nor touch cards again. He warned me — 
that if my faults were repeated, I should meet 
with very different treatment from him, for he 
would then know that I erred knowingly and 
wilfully, and should consider me no longer fit to 
have ide from him, or to become Laura’s 
husband. He gave me money to pay every debt 
I owed ; and I paid them all with the exception 
of the bill for twenty-five pounds held by Pollitt, 
and I reserved the cash to take that up when it 
became due. Would that, instead of doing so, I 
had paid it at once ! 

‘More than a month passed away, and during 
that time my word ey been kept. I spent 
several evenings with some of my fellow-students ; 
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but if card-playing took place, I was a looker-on 
only. One night, a young man named Temple, 
from whom I had formerly won a few pounds, 
was a member of our party. He now requested 
me to give him his revenge. I refused, and 
frankly stated my reason for doing so; nor could 
all — and laughter of my companions move 
me ; till at last Temple accused me of dishonour- 
able conduct in winning his money and then 
denying him the chance of winning it back again. 
This taunt was more than I could bear, and I sat 
down to play. Had you been present—had 
Felton or any one supported me—I believe I 
should have resisted even then; but there was no 
hand held out to save me. Well, I lost; and to 
retrieve my losses, played on. I drank, too, in 
the vain endeavour to drown remorse ; and when 
I rose from the table, I had little left of the 
twenty-five pounds. I passed the night in agony ; 
sleep ref to come tome. I had no means of 
meeting the bill ; there was no alternative but to 
go to Bushford and throw myself on my uncle’s 
mercy. ThisI did. As he listened to me, his face 
wore the sternest look I had ever seen there. I 
had broken my word; he would not break his. 
The bill should be taken up; he would pay for 
my absolute necessaries until I had passed my 
examination, and would let me have the means 
of starting in my profession—that was all. Laura 
I must see no more; nor must I attempt to 
correspond with her; and that portion of his 
will relating to me would be altered at once. 

‘The effects of the drink I had taken on the 
previous evening, and the sleepless night I had 
spent, had scarcely left me. My hasty temper 
was in no state to bear with his reproaches. I 
answered him in terms which will cause me 
poignant regret as long as I live, and left the house. 

‘ before I reached London, the reaction 
came ; I must see him again at once, and beg him 
to pardon the hasty words I had uttered, if he 
would pardon nothing else. Shame, however, 
would not permit me to seek him when there was 
a ong | of meeting Laura and Amy, both of 
whom witnessed our parting. I determined, 
therefore, to go to him at night, when I knew he 
would be alone in the library. There was no 
suitable train to Bushford station, so I went to 
Briarly. I had no settled idea as to my return; 
I knew that there was no train back either from 
Briarly or Bushford, and I also knew at what 
hour the mail left Camelton; but, in the state 
my mind was in, it never once occurred to me 
that I should not have time to catch it; in short, 
I gave no thought to the matter. I walked 
rapidly from Briarly to the vicarage; and pass- 
ing quietly through the churchyard and garden, 
gained the library window, which was partly 
open. I was about to enter, when I saw the door 
open, and Laura glide rather than walk into the 
room. She wore the Indian dressing-gown we 
both know so well, and her long dark hair was 
hanging down her back. Softly she approached 
our uncle, who, unconscious of her presence, wrote 
on Just as she reached the back of his chair, 
he placed his pen on the table, and looking up, 
ee her ; then, swift as lightning, I saw her 
ean over his shoulder—her arm was raised— 
there was a gleam of steel in the lamp-light, and 
—— As though the blow had fallen on myeelf, 
I staggered back, supporting myself against the 


window-frame, lysed in every limb, in every 
sense. I could not have remained so many 


seconds ; but when I recovered the power of 


thought and volition, Laura was gone and the 
door closed. I rushed to our dear uncle’s side, 
and what a sight met my view! My surgical 
knowledge told me at once that all human aid 
was useless, and that he had but a few minutes to 
live. I threw myself on my knees before him, 
and seizing his hand, passionately entreated him 
to pardon me. I saw that he understood me ; but 
the power of speech was gone: I begged of him 
to press my hand in token of his forgiveness. 
There was a slight pressure—I trust in heaven it 
was a voluntary one—and—all was over. And 
now, what was to be done? My poor uncle was 
past all help; I could not alarm the house and 
accuse Laura. No, no! guilty a’ she was, she 
must be saved at all cost! 

‘I quitted the room, closing the window after 
me, and rushed on across the fields to Camelton. 
I never paused to think that I could not reach 
the station in time; I never thought of the blood 
on my coat; the only idea I had was that I must 
get back to London. Had I missed the train, I 
should have walked the whole distance ; but the 
mail stopped at the platform almost at the same 
time that I reached it. It was not until after- 
wards that I knew it must have been at least half 
an hour late. I found an empty compartment ; 
and so got back to my lodgings. Utterly worn 
out in mind and body, I succeeded in obtaining 
a few hours’ sleep—such sleep as it was. Early 
the next morning I went out. I feared to remain 
at home, for I knew that I should be summoned 
to the vicarage, and I dared not go there to meet 
Laura—at least till I heard the result of the 
investigation that must take place. The same 
reason kept me from the hospital, so I walked 
about during the whole day. Of where I went, 
I have no recollection ; I only know that I walked 
—walked mechanically, I bought an evening 
paper ; it gave an account of the discovery of the 

y, but said nothing about any one being 
suspected of the perpetration of the crime. At 
first, it was my intention not to return to my 
lodgings till I had learned more ; but afterwards, 
I thought I had better go back. A telegraphic 
message from Bushford was there, as I had 
expected: it had come soon after I went out in 
the morning. Should I go. No; I could not 
meet Laura. Yet, what excuse could I offer for 
not going? All choice was shortly taken from 
me by the arrival of the police and my arrest. I 
had not expected this, and yet I was not sur- 
prised, nor did I regret it. 
from my embarrassment, if only a temporary 
one ; I could now refuse to see Laura, without 
casting suspicion on her.—Now, Harry, that you 
know all, can you blame me for keeping silent ? 
I could not explain away the evidence against 
me without telling the whole truth, and telling 
the truth would be accusing Laura.’ 

‘No, Ernest ; I cannot ao you for keeping 
silent hitherto; but I do blame you for forcing 
me to keep silent. The doer of such a foul deed 
as that should not be permitted to escape from 
just punishment.’ 

‘If you were in my Mapa and it were Amy 
who had done it, would you not suffer her to 
escape 


felt it as a relief 
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‘It is utterly impossible for me to imagine Amy 
doing such a deed. 

‘So I should have said of Laura, had not my 
own eyes beheld her do it.’ 

‘You surely do not love her still ?’ 

‘Love her!’ he answered. ‘I could not bear to 
speak to her or touch her;.I should loathe the 
very sight of her. And yet, if I could give my 
life ten times over to save hers, I would do it. 
Now, tell me, Harry, do I love her still? for I 
cannot tell myself.’ 

‘Your question is one that is beyond my power 
to answer, Ernest ; but this I know, she can love 
you but little to allow you to suffer for and bear 
the odium of her crime.’ 

‘IT have thought of that; but, after all, she is 
only a weak woman ; and perhaps she is waiting 
the result of the trial.’ 

‘And if, after the trial, supposing you to be 
convicted, she should confess, you will surely not 
— yourself by declaring her statement 

se?’ 

‘We will speak of that when the time comes, 
should it ever come.’ 

‘And till then, must she remain with Amy ?’ 

‘It can’t be helped. I like it little as you do, 
but I see no alternative. Afterwards—-however 
it may go with me—at any cost she must be 
separated from us all for ever.’ 

I saw plainly that I should gain no further 
concession from him, so prepared to leave him. 

As we parted, he wrung my hand and said: 
‘Harry, I shall be calmer and more resigned, 
now I have confided in you. I longed to do so 
before, but I was afraid. In the old days, m 
heart was always open to you, and it shall be now 
——till the end.’ 


THROUGH JEST TO MATRIMONY. 


MarriaGEs are often the result of accident. It 
seems strange, but the most prudent persons will 
sometimes conceive an irresistible attachment at 
the suggestion of a word or a look. When once 
under the spell of the verb ‘To love,’ they go 
through all its forms, and finish the declension 
of the verb before the altar. The few may give 
this subject the consideration it deserves; but 
the many, there is reason to fear, are guided by 
impulse. A skipper of a coasting vessel called 
at the village inn and asked the landlady, a 
young widow: ‘Do you know where I can get 
amate? I have lost my mate.’ 

‘I am very sorry for you, Mr » she said, 
smiling. ‘I want a mate too, and cannot get one. 
As we are in the same position, I'll tell you what 
I'll do: if you will be mine, I will be yours!’ 
He closed with the bargain; and the widow 
keeping to her word, he is now supplied with two 
mates, 

A young man at a church bazaar was button- 
holed by a lady ; she would not let him go until 
he bought something. He looked at her stall, 
which contained fancy-work of various kinds. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘I see nothing here that would 
be of the least use to me, a bachelor—except your- 
self, The rest would be dear to me at any 
price.’ 


‘I will be cheap enough,’ she said coaxingly. 

‘If you could be dear enough, perhaps ’—— 

‘Oh, come! you are just the person I want’— 
taking him by the arm. 

She sold him one article after another, keeping 
up an agreeable conversation the while; and 
before all was done, he had purchased everything 
on the stall. Then, at settling-up, there was 
something said about discount. ‘I-cannot return 
any money,’ she said, blushing ; ‘but if you think 
me dear enough, there’s mamma; she may give 
you my hand.’ The bargain was accordingly 
concluded. 

At another bazaar, in the Highlands, also got 
up for a religious object, the minister, who had 
just been appointed, gave so much attention toa 
particular lady, that one of his elders thought 
it prudent to interfere. Taking him aside for the 
purpose, he said simply: ‘Mind! They will be 
speakin’,’ 

Comprehending the situation, and remembering 
that the elder possessed a keen sense of humour, 
he replied : ‘It’s all right, John. They can say 
nothing. A man may love his neighbour as him- 
self, you know.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said John, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘a man may love his neighbour as 
himself ; but can he love her as his wife ?’ 

‘That’s a question I never thought about,’ said 
the other, nonplussed. However, John’s rebuke 
having forced the question upon him, he decided 


Y}in the affirmative, and returning to the lady 


forthwith, proposed, and was accepted. 

An eminent doctor who had saved the life of 
a lady, a personal friend, was asked his charge. 
He said he generally allowed his patient-friends 
to remunerate him as they thought befitting. 
‘But don’t you often get disappointed on these 
terms?’ she inquired. 

‘T may say, never.’ 

‘As you are so easily pleased, here ;’ and she 
playfully gave him her empty hand, while in the 
other was concealed a cheque for a handsome sum. 
‘How easily I could have taken you in!’ she 
added, producing the cheque. 

‘But you have only succeeded in drawing me 
out, he said, declining to relinquish her hand. 
‘Don’t insult me with a cheque; I am most 
generously rewarded.’ 

Perhaps she understood the doctor's difficulty, 
and wished to help him out of it; at anyrate, the 
giving of her hand led him to offer his heart. 

This was how a gentleman got his wife, when, 
in a tobacconist’s shop, he asked a girl behind the 
counter, who happened to have red hair, if she 
would oblige him with a match. ‘With pleasure, 
if you will have a red-headed one,’ she promptly 
replied, with such a suggestive, demure smile that 
she aroused his interest. Further conversation 
proved hér to be a person worthy of regard, and 
eventually the red-headed match was handed 


over. 
A lady with a fine figure having taken a fancy 
to a valuable ring which she saw ticketed in a 
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shop window, went inside to examineit. ‘It 
is exceedingly lovely ; I wish it were mine,’ she 
said on satisfying herself. ‘What smaller figure 
will tempt you ?’ 

‘No other figure than the figure before me,’ 
he said, giving her an admiring look at the 
same time. ‘It is exceedingly lovely. I wish— 
I could tempt you with the ring.’ 

‘I think Ill take it, she said, laying down the 
money amidst blushes. 

Of course he accepted the money ; but getting 
her address, he made such use of the hint, 
that the next ring which she got was given by 
him in church. 

Quite as singular was the beginning of the court- 
ship of the man who went into a shop for a pair 
of boots. ‘I want them wide, please,’ he said 
to the girl in attendance, ‘as I have a good, broad 
understanding.’ 

She laughed at this reference to the breadth of 
his feet, and said: ‘A very good thing, too, in 
a man, but not in a woman.’ 

‘How do you make out that what is good in 
one sex is bad in the other?’ 

‘Ah, it is quite simple. You see nature in- 
tended man to be supported by a firm sole, but 
woman by a yielding husband !’ 

Whether he made a yielding husband or not, 
- rt at anyrate says that he made her his 
wife, 

A man who had been very unfortunate in busi- 
ness, while relating his reverses to a rich lady, 
wound up by saying: ‘There is nothing for me 
but the union.’ 

‘Which one?’ she inquired with a smile on 
her lips and a soft look in her eyes. ‘If you 
care for me, choose that union in which I may 
see you oftenest.’ 

F Shall we say the matrimonial ?’ 

‘ Ah, well, if you have a preference for that one, 
I have no objection ;’ and the agreement was 
ratified. 

A lady in a railway train kept looking out at 
the window with her head well forward, until 
she remembered that the gentleman opposite 
might ibly object. 

‘Do i cut off the view?’ she asked. 

‘Merely of all I do not wish to see!’ he replied 


gallantly. 

The ice having been thus broken, they entered 
into conversation, found they were to get out at 
the same station, and knew each other’s friends. 
The rest was plain sailing into what somebody 
calls the ‘ matrimonial haven.’ 

‘Are you married yet, Kitty?’ said a sailor 
on meeting an old acquaintance after returning 
from a long voyage. 

*No ; that somebody has never come.’ 

‘Ah, then, I have brought him, after a deal 
of bother,’ he said, throwing his arms around her ; 
and the matter was there and then settled. 

This was ingenuous enough, like the case of the 
theatrical manager who was brought to the point 
when he called to inform his leading actress that 
he had secured a play at last which was sure to 
have a long run. 

‘What part have you reserved for me?’ she 
asked. 


‘You are to be a charming sweetheart, as you 
are. 
‘Is there a wife in the piece ?’ 


‘There is! 

‘Then I have done charming sweethearts tilt 
I am tired. I must be a wife in the long-run.’ 
And she was. 


FISH-PRESERVING AT ABERDEEN. 
CHEAP FOOD FOR THE POOR. 


An interesting experiment (says the Scotsman) in 
the direction of solving the many problems con- 
nected with the utilisation of the ‘ Harvest of the 
sea’ was recently made at the factory of the Nor- 
mal Company, Aberdeen. The public have been 
familiarised from time to time by qualified writers 
on the subject with the importance of the fishing 
industry in relation to social economics, and 
the experiment under notice formed a remark- 
able and encouraging instance of the advantage 
of the application of science and scientific methods 
to the purposes of commercial enterprise. That 
scientific progress has at all times shown itself to 
be the surest lever for the elevation of our race 
from its misery is in this connection a pregnant 
saying, and the Normal Company deserve all 
omg for the vigorous impulse which their efforts 
or the development and improvement of the 
fishing trade are certain to impart. The produc- 
tion of cheap and nutritious food is the principal 
object of the Company, whose factory at Point 
Law, in interest and extent surpasses the famous 
fish-refuse and oil-making factories of the United 
States. Instead of looking merely to the develop- 
ment of a trade carried on by swift steamers, it is 
evident that if factories were planted here and 
there on our coasts where fish are known to be 
plentiful, a vast industry might be created, which 
will bring its reward to those who embark in it, 
and will also be a benefit to the inhabitants of 
these districts. By establishing factories for the 
manufacture of fish-extracts, for which there is a 
large demand both at home and especially on the 
Continent, of glue, gelatine, manure from fish- 
refuse, and by preserving fish en masse with the 
newer and much improved methods, there will be 
a new outlet for enterprise, and prospects of a 
great development of the fishing industry exactly 
in those localities which, for one reason and 
another, are the subject of great commercial 
depression. These views were formulated by 
the Fishery Board recently, and they deserve 
careful and anxious consideration. 

The purpose, then, of the Company alluded to 
is to transform to the best advantage fish of all 
kinds into products of various descriptions, and to 
manufacture soups, vegetable extract, sausages, &c. 
For example, they are able to manufacture extract 
of meat and fish, and shell-fish; soups in a 
highly concentrated form, such as pea-soup, thick 
soup, clear soup, julien soup, fish-soup, sausages of 
various kinds, glue, cement, gelatine, albumen ; 
oils for medicinal and other purposes, leather, 
guano, and bone-meal. To most people this list 
may seem somewhat incredible. The different 
processes of manufacture are most interesting, and 
are a triumph of scientific skill. The methods 
of preparation, which are secured by potent, were 
without exception invented by the technical chief, 
Mr ©. A. Sahlstrém, as were also many of the 
machines employed in the manufacture, which 
are the outcome of research extending over a 
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period of more than fifteen years, As far back as 
1862, Mr Sahlstrim received the first prize for the 
making of albumen from fish-roe at the London 
International Exhibition. 

The experiments of the Company have been 
crowned with success, and the manufacturers are 
able in a cheap and simple way, without the use 
of injurious chemicals, to preserve fish so that 
they can be kept for a time in such a way that 
in neither appearance nor taste can they be 
found different from fresh fish. The extensive 
consumption nowadays of extracts of meat has 
rae ng the Company to use materials other 
than meat for the production of extracts. One 
sample is made exclusively from flesh of whales 
and allied marine animals. It takes time to over- 
come prejudices. In reality, the flesh of the 
whale resembles that of reindeer. It looks 
palatable, and is entirely free from smell or any 
oily flavour. At present, some of the valuable 
products of the whale are thrown away. The 
skin is only used for guano, although it has been 
proved to be far better suited for a greater 
variety of purposes than any other skin—as, for 
instance, traces for horses, driving-reins, &. The 
meat of a large blue whale of two hundred tons 
yields, in round numbers, five thousand pounds of 
extract ; and every —_ of extract gives about 
one hundred pints of soup. The other soups can 
be made to suit the palate of the most fastidious. 
As an example of what can be achieved in the 
way of turning the so-called ‘offal’ to account, 
it need only be mentioned that the flesh of cod, 
ling, and other kinds of fish can be used dried, 
or for extract, glue, and guano; the bladder for 
isinglass : the backbone for glue, bone-meal ; the 
head for extract, glue, guano; the roe for albu- 
men ; the liver for oil, extract fibrine ; the entrails 
for glue and guano. The external coverings of 
the leow kinds can be profitably removed and 
tanned ; they give a strong and — skin, very 
suitable for portfolios and bookbinding. Raw 
materials now considered as almost worthless are 
thus utilised to great advantage by the Company. 
The commercial and dietetic value of the products 
cannot therefore be under-rated. 

In the factory, employment is found for about 
one hundred hands, and there is a staff of eighteen 
technical gentlemen, some of whom are to take 
charge of the Company’s projected new factories. 
On the island of Barra Bouth Hebrides) and at 
Thorshaven (Faroe Isles), there are larger factories 
in course of erection. When these centres are 
in operation, the west-coast fishermen will un- 
doubtedly receive a new stimulus to work. It is 
expected that the factories will give work to 
about one hundred and fifty men all the year 
round. 

As indicated, there are departments for the 
manufacture of the different articles. There is 
also a large tinsmith’s shop with the entire plant 
gp for the production of tins, and carpenters’ 
and coopers’ workshops. About sixty machines 
are in operation, consisting in part of thirty-eight 
large and small jacketed pans and digesters, a 
couple of separators, vacuum pans, hacking and 
mincing machines, refrigerators, filter-presses, air- 
pumps, machine for refrigerating oil, and others 
too numerous to mention. A new invention of 
some importance is a drying-chamber and drying- 
machine for fish, The largest fish may be dried 


here in twelve to twenty hours in any degree of 
heat required ; and they give a far better result 
than if dried in the open air, exposed to all the 
changes of weather. 

The chairman of the Company, it may be known, 
is Mr Nordenfeldt, London, the celebrated gun- 
maker. 

They intend to establish in more populous 
places soup-kitchens, where a substantial meal 
of two dishes may be had for about twopence. 
The principal ingredients in these dishes will be 
fish; but they will besides contain fat, vege- 
tables, meat, &c. mixed together in proportions 
which will make an enjoyable food. The restau- 
rant, like everything about the premises, is a 
model of tidiness, and is capable of seating 
about one hundred and fifty persons. Fully 
one hundred children of the poorer class were 
invited to partake of the dinner, and Mr Sahl- 
strom gave an appropriate speech, stating that 
many had expressed their fears that the Company 
would never be able to give a dinner consist- 
ing of two dishes at the small price of twopence 
without loss, He was, however, in a position to 
state that it could be done, and, moreover, give a 
comparatively good profit. He ventured to say 
that there was no restaurant in the United 
Kingdom or the Continent founded on mercantile 
principles which could compete with the Com- 

any’s in producing cheap and wholesome food. 
he object of the restaurant was not to give alms. 
Give the poor work, and let the aim of mankind 
be to provide them with the first condition of 
existence—namely, food at the cheapest possible 
rate. To realise this laudable object, the means 
to make it permanent must be constructed upon 
a purely mercantile basis, in order that both 
producer and consumer might benefit alike. 


WHAT DID THE DOG SEE? 


Ir has often been said that animals have as keen 
a perception and as quick an pa as man 
himself of anything out of the usual order of 
things, or partaking in any way of a preternatural 
character. Whether the whole animal creation 
are endowed with this singular sagacity, it is 
impossible to say, and would be equally impos- 
sible to prove; but as regards dogs and horses at 
anyrate—if we are to believe the many stories 
which have been related on the very best authori- 
ties—it is certain that those animals have been 
the first to recognise—and to testify, by their 
fright and terror, the force of such recognition— 
that they are in the presence of something beyond 
their ken ; and the next step is, with true animal 
sagacity, to seek safety in flight, with the usual 
accompaniment of scared looks, dropped tails 
and ears, and drooped heads. 

In the following curious narrative, a remark- 
able instance is given of a dog having evidently 
seen something, not seen by either his master or 
mistress, which evidently at first caused him great 
delight, but which, on closer investigation, turned 
out to be empty space, and produced in the dog 
all the signs of abject fear. e peculiar circum- 
stances of the story, which were related to the 
writer by a friend, whose word he can have no 
reason to doubt, are simply these. 

A young lady, Miss F——, was on a visit to a 
family of name and position, Colonel and Mrs 
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G——,, who occupied a large mansion in one of 
the home counties. The ssessed a favourite 
setter, a pet of everybody ut especially of Miss 
F—, who was as fond of the ler as the dog 
was of her. Wherever Miss F—— went, walk- 
ing, driving, or riding, Flora was sure to be close 
at hand. And in the drawing-room, the dog 
would sit by Miss F——’s side, lay her long white 
nose on the lady’s knee, and look up earnestly in 
her face, making that peculiar sort of snoring in 
the nose which pet dogs often ig, either to 
attract attention or to express love. If, however, 
Flora was accidentally shut out from any room in 
which Miss F—— happened to be, she would 
scratch at the door and whine and cry in a pitiful 
manner until the door was opened. 

Miss F—— had been staying with Colonel and 
Mrs G—— about three or four weeks, when she 
became suddenly ill, and determined to return 
without delay to her home in the adjoining 
county. Thither she was removed in an invalid 
carriage; but although she received every pos- 
sible care and attention, she appeared to get 
ee her malady was evidently increasing 

aily. 

‘About a month after Miss F—— had left 
Colonel G——’s house, he and his wife were one 
day in their morning-room, which looked out 
upon an extensive lawn. The bells of the neigh- 
bouring village church had begun to ring for the 
usual daily matins, the time being a quarter 
before ten, and the colonel and his wife were 
preparing to attend, according to their regular 
custom, when they observed Flora—who was 
lying apparently asleep, close to the open glass 

oors leading to the lawn—raise her head quickly, 
and, with cocked ears and straining eyes, look 
intently down the lawn, as if she saw something 
there which attracted her attention. All at once 
she jumped up, bounded over the grass, and com- 
menced leaping up two or three times, express- 
ing all those signs of intense canine joy usually 
exhibited on meeting, after an absence, some 
cially loved object. In a moment, however, 

e dog ceased her gestures, dropped her tail and 
head, manifesting he of abject fear, and 
turning round, rushed back to the house, into the 
room, and crawled under a sofa, whence neither 

ing nor coaxing on the part of Mrs G—— 
could induce her to stir. 

This peculiar conduct on the part of Flora, who 
was remarkable for her high training and perfect 
obedience, surprised and perplexed both the colonel 
and his wife, quite as much as the violent mani- 
festations of joy, followed immediately by ev 
sign of the most crouching terror, all of whi 
were wholly unaccountable. 

About two hours later on in the day, a telegram 
was received by Mrs G—— containing the sad 
and unexpected intelligence of the death of Miss 
F— at a quarter to ten that morning. 

It may fairly be asked what could have 
caused the dog suddenly to start up and rush 
down the lawn with all the outward demon- 
strations of intense joy usually exhibited on seeing 
and meeting a loved friend? Flora, without doubt, 
must have seen something, or fancied she saw 
something, though invisible to the eyes of man; 
but finding it ‘had no tangible substance, her 
canine instinct told her that it was unnatural and 
unusual, and hence fear took the place of joy, and 


she sought refuge in flight. That the object of 
these tokens of love on the part of the dog should 
have passed to her rest at the identical moment 
they were exhibited by the faithful and attached 
Flora, is a coincidence regarding which we will 
not pretend to offer an opinion. 


AN UNINTENTIONAL TRIP TO NORTH 
BEMINI. 


Dovsriess, many persons would find it difficult 
to make an intentional trip to this island, so the 
reader may expect that an unintentional one was 
attended with some grave difficulties. The writer, 
his wife, their four young children, and their 
female domestic servant, were desirous of pro- 
ceeding to Mobile, Alabama, with the idea of 
‘bettering themselves,’ into which folly they had 
been seduced by a friend, who, having casually 
rushed through some of the Southern States, 
and listened to the highly coloured accounts as 
to the future of that dismal land, had strongly 
advised them to ‘go South.’ Mobile was the place 
of all others for the emigrant with some capital. 
So to Mobile we intended going; but difficulty 
the first—no steamers ran to that charming city, 
notwithstanding its great attractions ; and as the 
same friend knew of a small steamer, largely 
owned by another friend, going to New Orleans, 
only one hundred and forty-nine miles from 
Mobile, we were advised to go by the Flexible, 
as we will call her. She was a small fiush- 
decked, screw steamer, commanded by a genial 
Yankee, who had once been a ship’s cook, and 
had risen; and, like many such, never seemed 
sure of his position. The crew was a regular 
‘scratch one,’ and ere we left the Mersey on 
that dreadful November 13, 1881, the captain 
had threatened to shoot the second mate. We 
were the only passengers, and, with the crew, 
numbered thirty-nine persons. When our pilot 
left us at Queenstown—where we stopped from 
very early on the 15th till the 18th, owing to bad 
weather—his remark was not cheering: ‘ Well, 
good-bye, Mr B——; I wish you had a better 
ship.’ 

he horrors of that winter voyage in that 
staunch but most ill-found little steamer were 
very great, and Paterfamilias, though never sea- 
sick before, succumbed, after playing stewardess to 
his wife, four children, and servant, a stewardess 
being unknown on the Flexible. Captain H—— 
was very kind to ‘our boys,’ and gave them the 
run of the ship, including chartroom, &. After 
we had been about fourteen days at sea, the 
captain suddenly discovered we were short of 
coals ; water we had been very short of for some 
time, as we lost six hundred gallons by damage 
to a deck-tank, during one of our frequent gales, 
and he at first thought of yarns into the Azores, 
but afterwards thought he could, by economy of 
fuel, reach Nassau, in the Bahamas. We used all 
available wood on board; but head-winds, and 
the main feed-pipe of the boiler being indisposed, 
delayed us, so that when near Abaco, we had 
only twenty-four hours’ coal on board, and the 
captain spoke of burning the boats ! 

e were shaving all points among the numer- 
ous islets in this group very — and it was 
remarked to the captain how rapidly the water 
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was shallowing ; and in about ten minutes, with 
a considerable shock, the poor little Flexible was 
hard and fast aground on the ‘Moselle Bank,’ so 
named on account of Her Majesty’s ship Moselle 
having been wrecked there. It is needless to 
describe our feelings when we were told that the 
islands we saw three miles off were ‘the Beminis,’ 
and inhabited by professed wreckers. We were 
slowly bumping up and down on the hard rocky 
reef; and atter trying all sorts of ways by anchors 
and hawsers to get us off, and all failing, Pater- 
familias suggested putting on all steam and trying 
to rush over the point of reef where we were 
fixed. Captain H—— consented ; and the result 
was we got fixed more firmly ; and we think it 
greatly to the credit of the captain that he never 
said ‘I told you so’ or anything like it to Pater- 
familias. 

In a short time, about sixty small craft came 
out round the point of the reef that shelters the 
landing-place of North Bemini; and two hundred 
and fifty out of the three hundred male popula- 
tion came out to us, and kindly offered to get the 
Flexible off, if the captain would agree to pay them 
the small sum of thirty thousand dollars!) Then 
began a very anxious time for poor ‘Pater.’ So 
far we were safe enough. There was no sea 
running, only a gentle swell, that lifted the stern 
of our vessel up and down, whilst the bows 
remained firm; but there was not a white man 
on the island ; and two hundred and fifty ‘ niggers’ 
are not nice companions within a boat’s length 
of a disabled vessel, the crew of which were 
mostly tipsy, ‘grog * having been served out 

retty freely as an inducement to work harder 
in trying to float the ship. The captain had 
asked Pater to read his books on yn, vo as to 
whether he oy 0 or might not throw over the 
o; and as ts were near, Pater gave it as 
his judgment he could not jetson the cargo. 

By this time the short day of these latitudes 
was over and there was no moon. The captain, 
thinking no gale would spring up during the 
night, turned in. The chief-officer and some of 
the crew would nominally keep watch, but 
actually they all went to sleep; and in a short 
time Pater on deck and two stokers below were 
the only ones awake on the Flexible, and though 
most oi the negroes in the boats appeared to be 
asleep ae it was a time of great anxiety, as 
‘Capen Kelly,’ the chief of the wreckers, had said : 
‘Now, capen, don’t git cross; all capens git cross 
when der ships go aground. Much better pay de 
money, capen, and we not touch one pertater out 
of the ship. But if you stop where you are, ship 
soon go to pieces, and den we git the cargo any- 
how ;’ and we feared a raid from them at any 
moment. ‘Mater’ went to lie down and slept; 
but both she and the servant did not undress, tot 
fear of the sudden need of leaving the ship. 

In the morning, another trouble arose—the 
steward, or rather the cook who acted as such, 
was ‘riled’ with Pater, who had politely resented 
his drunken intrusions, and being still far from 
sober, several times threatened to kill Pater, 
who took his belongings on to the ship’s bridge 
and gave notice he would shoot any one who 
came up. Things mended later on, when ‘the 
eapen’ of the blacks and our captain agreed on 
terms for lightening the ship. e contract was 
drawn up by Pater, and was for thirteen thousand 


instead of the thirty thousand dollars originall 
asked. Then the niggers swarmed on board, 
and passing forty-five tons of Ker into their 
schooners and cat-boats, the Flexible once more 
floated off, and then moved slowly nearer the 
island ; and a Yankee schooner, the Julia A. Ward, 
coal-laden, of Philadelphia, for New Orleans, let 
us have two hundred tons of anthracite coal, which 
did not ‘draw’ in our furnaces, so that four miles 
an hour was our best record to the end. 

The coloured ‘magistrate,’ as he was called, 
wished us to go on shore and give him an 
account of the ‘wreck,’ that he might get his fees 
from Nassau for sending in his account thereof. 
Captain H—— was not very sure of his ortho- 
graphy, &c., and asked Pater to do it for him, 
and Pater also was invited ashore, and went. As 
we had been now four weeks at sea and Pater 
had never been on a tropical island, he gladly 
accepted the invitation. One of the large island 
boats, rowed by twelve stout blacks, took us the 
three miles to the landing-place, as, though we 
were only about two miles trom the island then, 
we had to circumnavigate the reef which aie soon 
across the narrow strait dividing North from 
South Bemini, and which strait, sheltered by the 
reef, forms a most excellent harbour for the 
schooners and smaller craft of the island. These 
black rowers then started a chant, of a more 
Anglican than Gregorian tone, the music of which 
was prettier than the words, though this is not 
high praise, the words being : 


Oh, I wish I was in Mobile Bay— 
Sally, get round the corner ; 

Loading cotton all the day— 
Sally, get round the corner ; 


and with this cadence we got round the corner 
of the reef, and ran ashore on the brilliantly 
white sandy beach; and the captain and Pater 
were hoisted on to the backs of two stout niggers 
and carried ashore under the cocoa-nut palms, 
bananas, &e. 

North Bemini, in the British West Indies, 
has a population of about five hundred; and 
South Bemini is not inhabited, but is a sugar- 
brake, chiefly belonging to one family, who row 
across to cultivate it. There are a few goats on 
the islands, but no cows, and only two horses, 
used to work a sugar-mill. Meat they get about 
once every fourteen days from Naasau, when a 
trading aa comes ; but adverse winds affect 
the food-supply, and when we were there, the 
expected schooner was ten days overdue. 

aptain Kelly, in his delirium of delight at 
the thirteen-thousand-dollar bargain and potent 
rum doses, said to Pater from the deck of the 
Flexible ere he went ashore: ‘You see dat coker- 
nut grove 

Pater replied in the affirmative. 

‘You see dat bananer plantation and dat house 
and sugar-brake? It is all yours; I give it all 
to you !’ 

e captain’s chief-man, Newton, was superior 
to him in all but stature. When first this man 
came on board the Flexible, he was very drunk, 
and said to Pater: ‘I’m mighty fine man. I’m 
drunk now; but when I’m sober, I’m mighty 
fine man.” Then turning to Kelly, he said: 
‘ Capen Kelly, tell this gen’leman what a mighty 
fine man I am ! 
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Kelly grunted something in acquiescence, and 
his deputy chief wrecker seemed satisfied. 

The Flexible was there from Friday till Sunda: 
evening, so that we saw much of the people ; and, 
as this was the first time we had been introduced 
to the African race in numbers, they greatly 
interested us. The children were queer little 
people, and a source of great amusement to the 

oung folks of the party, save to our baby, who 
hated the blacks, and showed it, as babies can. 
It was settled that Kelly and Newton should 
come with us to New Orleans, so that they might 
et the thirteen thousand dollars, and not let the 
lextble escape them. 

Whilst lying off the Beminis, our boys much 
amused Captain H—— by working out by the 
flagbook the signals: ‘We are in want of clean 
linen—can you recommend us to a laundress?’ 
which was accurate, as we had been now 7, 
on for five weeks at sea, and our linen had been 
calculated for three weeks at the outside. What 
the Beminis want—Pater was informed by 
Newton—was a man with capital, who would set 
up proper works for the sugar-boiling ; but the 
attractions of these two small islands are not 
great, though, after the horrors of Alabama and 

ississippi, they seem quite pleasant. 

After a voyage of six weeks, we landed at 
New Orleans, and the same night went on to 
Mobile, at which most detestable mud-flat we 
stayed six weeks, meeting with kindness from 
many people and being fleeced by others; and 
finally we settled at Pascagoula, where, what with 
swindlers, and abject ruffians, we had 
asad time. 


THE EMIGRANTS INFORMATION OFFICE. 


There has now been issued from the Emigrant’s 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, 8.W., ten penny handbooks, for the use 
of intending emigrants, with accompanying cir- 
culars, the latter being revised up to January Ist 
of the present year. The colonies for which sepa- 
rate penny handbooks have been provided are 
the Dominion of Canada, New Zealand, Western 
Australia, South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
New South Wales, Tasmania, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Natal. These little books give a condensed 
account of each colony, with the kind of infor- 
mation required — who may be thinking 
of going abroad. e circulars bear a later date, 

we extract a word or two from them as to 
the state of trade in the different colonies, We 
learn from the New South Wales circular that 
there is still a large amount of unemployed labour, 

ially in the large towns; and the general 
trade of the colony has been very depressed. 
Free and assisted passages have been stopped. 
The same applies to Victoria, except that female 
domestic servants will be welcomed. Free, 
assisted, and nominated passages have also been 
stopped in the case of South Australia, and 
clerks are specially warned against emigrating. 
While free passages have been stopped to Queens- 
land, nominated passages, by friends in the colony, 
are still in force. The chief demand of the colony 
at present is for agricultural labourers and female 
domestic servants. Free passages are granted for 
a limited number of female domestic servants 
to Western Australia. Assisted passages are only 


granted at present to farmers, agriculturists, 
millers, wheelwrights, and others likely .to be 
useful in the country districts. They must have 
some capital; as a rule, a married couple will 
be agg to deposit not less than one hundred 
pounds, and twenty-five pounds for each child 
over twelve years of age. In addition to this, the 
adult emigrant must pay four pounds towards 
his passage-money ; two pounds for every child 
between one and twelve; and a sum not exceed- 
ing one pound for ship’s kit. Special assisted 
es are granted by the Western Australia 
nd Company, care of Thomas Meadows & Co., 
35 Milk Street, London, E.C., who are willing 
to introduce labourers, bricklayers, and quarry- 
men, under forty-five years of age, the terms for 
which may be hensed, by writing to the above 
address, Nominated passages are still in force 
for Tasmania, where there is a steady demand 
for agricultural labourers, and also for female 
domestic servants. There are no free passages 
to New Zealand at present ; but there are assisted 
passages to small capitalists, and nominated pas- 
sages, the terms for which may be learnt from 
the circular. For Canada, the terms of assisted 
passages to agricultural labourers are laid down 
very clearly, the steerage rates averaging two 
ney per head for adults. Cape Colony and 
atal hold out little inducement at present save 
to the small capitalist. As we have previously 
indicated, the Emigration Office has been _estab- 
lished under the supervision of the Colonial Office 
for the purpose of supplying authentic informa- 
tion to emigrants ; the intending emigrant having 
only to state his request to the manager, 31 Broad- 
way, as above. 


TWO DAYS. 


SomEwHERE in that strange land we call the Past, 
Where each of us has laid his treasures by, 

My heart has set one day whose light shall last 
When all youth’s golden years forgotten lie, 

Ever across my life it shines afar, 

As through a storm-tossed sky one glorious star. 


One day struck sudden ’midst the whirling years 
Into the perfect calm of Paradise ; 

One day when life, set free from doubts and fears, 
Lay love-lit under shining summer skies, 

When I my heart’s mad hoping dared confess, 

And found a heaven in my lady’s ‘ Yes,’ 


The clouds roll back ; the gentle wind that sighs 
Low through the branches has her voice’s tone ; 
Her eyes look in sweet answer to my eyes ; 
Once more I feel her hand within my own. 
Let Fortune spoil my treasures as she will, 
That one bright memory is with me still. 


Somewhere within that unknown shadowy land 
We call the Future, waiteth me a day 
When I shall hold again my lady's hand, 
And listen low to hear what she will say. 
Ah, Love ! that day must dawn for us at last, 
When all our weary waiting shall be past. 
D, J. Ropertson. 
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